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ABRAHAM    LINCOLN. 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  WM.  S.  KYLE. 


At  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Exercises, 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  High  School,  February  12,  1909. 


Mr.  Principal,  Teachers^Pupils,  Eriends: — 

For ,  i  fnTTTiiM  mgm  n  i  m  1 1 1 1 1  g  h-  after  the  famous  fight  at 
Thermopylae,  the  children  in  the  schools  of  Greece  were  re- 
quired to  recite  from  memory  the  names  of  the  three  hundred 
heroic  Spartans  who  met  a  noble  martyrdom  defending  that  his- 
toric pass  against  the  invading  hosts  of  Xerxes. 

That  was  an  exalted  tribute  indeed  to  the  memory  of  men 
who  gave  to  their  country  "the  last  full  measure  of  devotion," 
and,  through  all  the  centuries  since,  humanity  has  continued  to 
ennoble  and  to  extol  that  crowning  virtue  of  the  race.  We  may 
therefore  well  believe  that  the  school  children  of  our  land,  blest 
with  a  great  and  costly  heritage  from  the  past,  will  keep  in 
unfading  remembrance  the  self  sacrifice  and  fortitude  of  those 
who  fought  and  died  to  redeem  this  once  disrupted  country, 
and  to  unite  it  again  as  a  land  of  widest  freedom  on  whose 
soil  no  human  being  would  ever  again  walk  in  bondage. 

In  that  gravest  crisis  in  our  National  life  the  martyred  Lin- 
coln towers  above  all  others  as  the  great  citizen,  the  great  Pres- 
ident, the  patient,  wise,  sagacious  leader.  So  great  indeed  was 
his  service  that  it  uplifted  not  only  his  own  land  but  all  man- 
kind, and  so  widespread  is  his  renown  that  he  no  longer  belongs 
to  us  alone,  but  to  all  time  and  to  all  humanity :  the  greatest  man 
of  his  century,  he  has  become  "The  gentlest  memory  of  our 
world." 
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We  are  met  this  morning  to  briefly  review  his  life,  and  to 
consider  for  a  little  while  some  of  those  great  events  in  which 
he  was  the  central  and  commanding  figure;  events  which  endear 
his  memory  and  make  us  debtors  to  him  for  evermore.  The 
progress  of  humanity  is  measured  by  the  careers  of  such  great 
souls  as  he;  and  history  is  hallowed  by  the  precious  legacy  of 
their  words  and  deeds. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  a  century  ago  today,  in  a  lonely 
pioneer  home,  that  was  little  better  than  a  hovel,  away  out  on 
the  Kentucky  frontier,  at  that  time  the  outermost  rim  of  our 
civilization.  His  parents  were  unspeakably  poor,  their  comforts 
few,  their  hard  lot  unrelieved  by  any  refinements  of  life,  the 
daily  task  one  of  grinding  toil. 

The  boy  Abraham  inherited  from  his  father  a  robust  phy- 
sique, and  from  his  gentle  mother  a  simple  sincerity,  a  love  of 
truth,  a  regard  for  the  right,  and  a  warm,  sympathetic,  kindly 
spirit.  We  look  in  vain  for  inheritances  or  environment,  for 
influences  or  atmosphere,  surrounding  his  childhood  and  early 
formative  years,  to  account  for  his  wonderful  rise  to  fame. 
This  little  boy  who  became  the  greatest  man  of  his  century,  and 
is  today  the  best  loved  man  in  history,  had  neither  birth  nor 
breeding,  nor  cultured  outlook  on  life  to  explain  the  gifts  he 
acquired,  and  the  wisdom  and  power  he  displayed  in  his  great 
career.  The  little  schooling  he  had  at  intervals  amounted  to 
only  a  few  months  in  all.  It  seemed  a  most  unpromising  start 
in  life. 

In  his  eighth  year  he  moved  with  his  family  to  Indiana  and 
settled  on  the  edge  of  an  unbroken  forest,  the  clearing  of  which 
was  the  toilsome  task  of  several  years;  but  young  as  Abraham 
was  he  shared  in  the  hard  work,  for  even  then  he  could  handle 
an  ax  with  vigor.    • 

When  ten  years  old  his  first  great  sorrow  came  in  the  death 
of  his  mother.  In  a  rude  coffin  made  by  his  father  she  was  laid 
in  her  lonely  grave  without  even  a  prayer.  A  short  time  after 
the  broken  hearted  boy  walked  barefoot  a  hundred  miles  to 
beg  a  minister  to  come  and  give  her  Christian  burial. 
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The  one  joy  that  brightened  his  life  at  this  time  was  the 
discovery  that  a  few  books  were  within  reach,  and  he  read  with 
eager  delight  all  of  them  that  he  could  borrow  within  a  radius  of 
fifty  miles.  Among  them  were  the  Bible,  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
Esop's  Fables,  Eobinson  Crusoe  and  a  life  of  Washington.  Few 
as  they  were  they  quickened  his  imagination,  aroused  his  am- 
bition, and  increased  his  natural  hunger  to  know  and  to  learn. 
So  fond  was  he  of  reading  that  for  hours  at  a  time  he  would 
pore  over  an  old  dictionary  with  as  eager  an  interest  as  the  aver- 
age boy  would  have  in  an  absorbing  story.  He  read  and  studied 
during  every  lull  in  his  hard  work,  and  at  night  would  lie  on  the 
floor  and  read  by  the  light  of  the  log  fire  long  after  the  house- 
hold had  gone  to  rest;  and  when  he  went  to  his  own  bed  of 
dried  leaves,  in  the  bare  loft  above,  he  always  took  a  book  with 
him,  to  read  when  ever  there  was  an  interval  between  daybreak 
and  the  time  for  his  morning  chores.  He  worked  out  problems 
in  arithmetic  with  the  point  of  a  charred  stick  on  the  back  of  a 
shovel,  planing  it  off  for  future  use,  and  all  over  the  smooth  part 
of  the  logs  that  formed  the  walls  of  the  cabin,  even  on  the 
underside  of  benches  and  stools,  he  copied  in  the  same  way  ex- 
tracts he  wished  to  remember  from  books  that  he  borrowed. 
There  were  no  slates  or  pencils  in  that  frontier  home, 
and  paper  was  so  precious  that  whenever  it  was  his 
good  fortune  to  get  some  he  would  cover  it  with 
extracts,  or  with  his  own  thoughts,  written  very  closely 
and  carefully  in  a  fine  hand,  and  condensed  as  much  as  possible; 
using  a  turkey  quill,  and  ink  of  his  own  making.  Perhaps 
this  very  necessity  accounts  for  his  clear,  concise,  simple  style 
of  expression;  just  as  the  fables  of  Esop  were  probably  the 
source  of  his  art  of  arguing  by  parable  or  illustrating  by  stories ; 
and  to  his  knowledge  of  the  Bible  may  be  traced  many  of  those 
great  utterances  of  his  later  life  that  remind  us  of  the  prophets 
of  Israel  or  suggest  the  persuasive  and  impassioned  Paul. 

His  zeal  in  study,  his  ambition  to  excel,  his  quick  intuitive 
grasp  of  the  meaning  and  significance  of  what  he  read  and 


studied,  lifted  him  far  above  his  fellows,  and  he  never  forgot  the 
assurance  of  his  mother  that  a  boy  who  is  upright  and  indus- 
trious may  aspire  to  any  career.  This  made  him  self-reliant, 
patient  with  his  hard  lot,  and  confident  that  he  would  eventually 
rise  far  above  it. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  reached  his  full  height  of  six 
feet  four  inches,  and  had  made  his  mark  as  an  athlete.  He 
had  also  developed  such  a  gift  for  expression  that  he  ventured 
to  write  for  the  County  paper  and  now  and  then  to  speak  in  pub- 
lic; and  had  gained  a  local  reputation  as  a  very  bright,  clever, 
promising  young  man.  He  was  full  of  good  nature  and  of 
good  will;  in  appearance  a  young  giant,  homely  of  feature, 
uncouth  in  manner,  careless  of  attire,  but  manly,  genuine,  cap- 
able, and  cordially  liked  by  everybody. 

In  his  twenty-first  year  he  moved  with  his  family  to  Illinois 
and  soon  after  hired  out  with  others  to  take  a  flat-boat  load  of 
provisions  down  the  Mississippi  river  to  New  Orleans.  While 
there  he  saw  a  slave  auction  for  the  first  time,  and  other  evi- 
dence of  the  cruel  side  of  human  bondage.  He  was  stirred  to 
the  very  depths  for  he  had  an  instinctive  hatred  of  slavery  and 
of  all  injustice.  Turning  to  his  companions  he  said  with  great 
earnestness,  "Boys,  if  ever  I  get  a  chance  to  hit  this  thing,  I'll 
hit  it  hard!" 

At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  walked  thirty  miles  to  borrow  a 
grammar  he  heard  of,  and  soon  added  its  rules  to  his  rapidly 
growing  mental  store.  In  that  same  year  he  went  into  business 
with  a  friend,  getting  credit  easily  with  his  reputation  for  in- 
tegrity, but  the  venture  proved  a  failure  after  a  year  or  two, 
owing  to  the  dissipation  and  neglect  of  his  partner,  and 
to  his  own  over  confidence  in  everybody.  The  young  Lincoln 
might  have  avoided  the  big  debt  that  resulted,  but  so  conscien- 
tious was  he  that  he  assumed  the  whole  of  it  and  finally  paid  it, 
although,  with  his  meagre  earnings,  it  was  a  heavy  burden  for 
almost  twenty  years.  An  opening  as  deputy  surveyor  was  offered 
him  soon  after  his  failure  and  he  was  so  eager  to  master  the  de- 
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tails  of  the  work  that  he  read  and  studied  industriously,  and 
later  became  a  full  fledged  surveyor  whose  work  was  so  accurate 
and  dependable  that  his  services  were  in  constant  demand.  A 
few  years  later  an  Indian  uprising  known  as  the  Black-Hawk 
War  occurred,  and  Lincoln  enlisted  and  was  chosen  Captain 
of  a  company.  Late  in  life  he  said  no  honor  that  ever  came  to 
him  gave  him  greater  pride  than  that  unanimous  election  as 
captain.  It  was  a  short  war,  the  company  soon  disabanded,  and 
the  militia  captain  of  a  month  returned  to  his  work  as  sur-' 
veyor. 

The  chance  finding  of  an  old  law  book  led  to  his  choice  of  a 
career.  That  book  interested  him  so  deeply  that  he  read  every- 
thing he  could  borrow  that  was  of  value  in  the  Law,  and  finally 
determined  upon  that  as  his  life  profession.  In  his  twenty- 
ninth  year  he  removed  to  Springfield,  the  capital  of  the  State, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  began  his  notable  career  before  the 
courts  of  Illinois.  As  a  lawyer  he  was  so  conscientious  that  he 
would  never  take  a  case  which,  although  legally  justifiable,  was 
in  his  view  morally  unsound;  and  often  when  he  saw  oppression 
or  glaring  injustice  he  offered  his  services  free  of  cost  to  the 
injured  party.  The  name  of  "Honest  Abe"  was  given  to  him 
early,  and  no  one  ever  doubted  that  he  deserved  it.  He  was 
held  by  the  judges  and  by  his  associates  at  the  bar  in  affectionate 
regard  and  appreciation,  and  had  few  if  any  equals  in  his  profes- 
sion when  called  to  serve  the  Nation  in  its  highest  office. 

Becoming  interested  in  politics  he  was  three  times  elected  to 
the  Legislature,  and  later  to  Congress,  but  after  a  single  term 
at  Washington  he  returned  to  the  practice  of  law  and  continued 
to  rise  in  eminence  at  the  bar,  and  in  public  esteem  and  in- 
fluence. Urged  by  friends  to  contest  the  return  of  Stephen  A. 
Douglass  to  the  Senate  of  the  Nation,  he  challenged  him  to  a 
public  discussion  of  the  great  National  problems  of  that  time; 
and  then  followed  those  memorable  debates  of  far-reaching  in- 
fluence and  effect,  now  an  enduring  part  of  our  political  history. 
It  was  a  period  of  great  unrest  throughout  the  country  on  the 
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question  of  slavery.  In  the  North  a  mighty  moral  uprising 
was  gathering  not  only  against  its  extension,  but  against  slavery 
itself,  as  a  monstrous  wrong.  This  feeling  was  intensified  by 
the  perfidious  repeal  of  the  so-called  Missouri  Compromise,  a 
law  which  had  forbidden  the  extension  of  slavery  beyond  certain 
specified  bounds;  a  repeal  for  which  Douglass  was  responsible. 
The  arrogant  South  was  now  insisting  that  all  limits  should  be 
removed,  and  one  fiery  Senator  had  even  boasted  that  he  would 
yet  call  the  role  of  his  slaves  from  the  base  of  Bunker  Hill.  The 
debates  were  held  out  of  doors,  in  various  parts  of  the  State, 
the  attendance  averaging  more  than  ten  thousand.  People  came 
scores  of  miles  to  hear  the  orator}7;  there  were  bands,  barbe- 
cues, processions  on  every  occasion,  the  friends  of  each  contes- 
tant trying  to  outdo  their  opponents  in  enthusiasm  and  display. 
Douglass  was  an  orator  of  National  distinction,  adroit,  skilful, 
brilliant  and  popular.  Lincoln's  challenge  was  at  first  consid- 
ered rash  and  daring,  but  he  quickly  gave  evidence  of  unsus- 
pected power,  displayed  great  skill  and  penetration  and  soon  had 
the  haughty  Douglass  on  the  defensive.  Going  straight  to  the 
core  of  the  questions  with  clear  convincing  common  sense,  Lin- 
coln exposed  and  swept  away  all  the  ingenious  sophistries  of  his 
artful  opponent.  The  plausable  rhetorician  was  no  match  for 
an  opponent  whose  heart  was  on  fire  for  human  freedom,  and 
whose  arguments  were  grounded  in  the  equities  of  God. 

Lincoln  lost  the  Senatorship  by  a  small  majority  but  the  wide- 
ly reported  speeches  made  a  profound  impression  upon  the  coun- 
try and  brought  him  National  prominence  and  renown. 

Eighteen  months  after  that  contest  with  Douglass,  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States.  Slowly 
he  had  climbed,  but  every  step  was  sure,  from  the  rude  cabin  of 
the  humblest  poor  to  this  the  most  exalted  place  in  all  the  wide 
earth;  within  the  gift  of  men. 

On  leaving  his  home  to  assume  his  great  duties,  Lincoln  took 
leave  of  his  townsmen  in  a  speech  of  such  prophetic  tenderness 
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and  solemnity  that  it  moved  thousands  to  tears.  He  was  deeply 
conscious  of  the  grave  perils  and  mighty  tasks  awaiting  him. 
He  knew  instinctively  what  was  sure  to  follow  the  deep  and  sig- 
nificant rumblings  of  treason  heard  on  every  hand.  He  knew 
that  faithless  officials  had  for  months  been  filling  Southern 
arsenals  with  arms  and  supplies  from  the  North,  and  had  so 
disposed  both  army  and  navy  as  to  render  them  useless  to  the 
Government  in  an  emergency.  Seven  states  had  already  left  the 
Union,  and  at  the  very  hour  he  was  delivering  his  inaugural 
two  other  states  were  holding  conventions  deliberating  upon 
secession.  In  the  light  of  these  facts  we  can  better  understand 
the  tone  and  spirit  of  that  noble  address  and  the  earnest,  appeal 
with  which  it  closed:  "We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends.  We 
must  not  be  enemies.  Though  passion  may  have  strained  it 
must  not  break  our  bonds  of  affection.  The  mystic  chords  of 
memory,  stretching  from  every  battlefield  and  patriot  grave 
to  every  living  heart  and  hearthstone  all  over  this  broad  land, 
will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union  when  again  touched,  as 
surely  they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature." 

Within  a  few  weeks  forts,  arsenals,  treasuries  were  seized  by 
the  defiant  South;  then  came  the  fateful  12th  of  April,  1861, 
the  wild  attack  upon  Fort  Sumter,  and  its  fall  after  two  days 
of  furious  bombardment  by  Beauregard's  traitorous  guns 
"whose  rolling  echoes  roused  a  million  men."  That  reckless  move 
in  the  game  of  treason  united  the  North  in  a  flame  of  patriotic 
resentment.  The  peaceful  Lincoln,  who  in  the  hard  training 
of  his  early  lot  had  learned  to  be  quick  of  thought  and  action 
in  the  presence  of  peril  and  emergency,  showed  the  native  metal 
of  the  man  by  instant  and  heroic  energy  and  action.  He  called 
for  75,000  men  and  more  than  92,000  responded. — I  see  in  the 
audience,  with  personal  pleasure,  a  cordially  esteemed  towns- 
man, who  in  command  of  Plymouth's  quota  of  the  Minute  Men 
of  '61,  reported  in  Boston  with  his  company  in  response  to  that 
call,  within  a  few  hours  after  receiving  it.  All  honor  to  Capt. 
Doten  and  the  living  and  dead  of  his  patriotic  command! — 
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Washington  was  in  grave  peril,  the  hostile  line  so  near  that  its 
flags  could  be  seen  from  the  windows  of  the  White  House. 
Troops  from  the  North,  from  our  Massachusetts,  hurrying  to 
its  defence  were  met  in  Maryland  by  violent  hindrance;  wires 
were  cut,  bridges  burned,  the  capitol  barricaded,  the  city 
threatened  with  famine.  In  all  this  direful  alarm  and  distress 
the  clear-headed,  resourceful,  wise  president  was  the  man  to 
whom  everyone  turned;  and  severe  as  the  strain  was,  from  days 
of  stress  and  sleepless  nights,  his  wonderful  store  of  energy, 
and  his  trust  in  the  infinite  source  of  strength  sustained  him. 
Thus  began  the  most  woful  war  in  history. 

The  early  conflicts  were  disastrous  to  the  cause  of  the  North, 
and  Lincoln's  tender  heart  was  torn  by  the  hardship,  suffering 
and  awful  loss  of  life  resulting.  Indeed  all  through  the  long 
years  of  strife  his  frequent  visits  to  the  camps,  the  hospitals 
and  the  battlefields  are  full  of  incidents  that  show  his  great 
sympathy,  his  deep  distress  at  the  sight  of  suffering,  his  simple 
tender-hearted  humanity.  Think  of  the  great  President  trying 
to  comfort  the  poor  homesick  and  wounded  men  in  the  crowded 
hospitals;  siting  by  the  cot  of  an  armless  soldier  writing  at  his 
dictation  a  letter  to  a  distant  home;  or  taking  from  a  dying 
drummer  boy  the  last  message  to  his  mother;  visiting  in  his 
great  pity  even  the  wretched  prisoners  of  war !  The  record 
teems  with  such  incidents  of  tenderest  pathos. 

Time  will  not  allow  me  to  linger  among  the  great  events 
that  crowd  the  story  of  the  long  strife,  interesting  and  full  of 
import  as  they  are.  They  prove  him  a  man  of  unshaken  forti- 
tude, of  unquailing  courage,  wise,  sagacious,  patient,  resource- 
ful; and  yet  until  the  close  of  the  war  he  suffered  ridicule,  se- 
vere criticism  and  personal  abuse.  This  caused  him  deep  dis- 
tress but  aroused  no  resentment  in  his  great  heart.  He  con- 
tinued on  his  course,  working  out  the  great  problems  given  him 
to  solve,  comforted  and  strengthened  by  an  unshaken  confidence 
that  God  reigns,  and  that  in  His  good  time  and  in  His  own  way, 
justice  and  right  would  ultimately  triumph.       Time  at  last  vin- 


dicated  his  course,  proved  its  wisdom,  and  brought  him  ere  he 
died  the  approval  and  praise  of  the  great  majority  of  mankind. 

The  long  years  of  anxious  thought,  of  heartache  and  mighty 
emotions,  made  him  the  Nation's  Man  of  Sorrows.  The  poem 
he  so  often  quoted:  "0,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be 
proud!"  was  but  a  reflex  of  the  deep  melancholy  of  his  soul. 
What  a  story  his  last  portraits  tell  in  the  touching  pathos  of  his 
face  furrowed  with  deep  lines  of  anxiety  and  distress,  the  far- 
away look  in  his  sunken  e}res !  All  the  Nation's  sorrows  seemed 
to  be  upon  him,  the  shadow  of  his  own  tragic  end  foretokened. 
His  was  indeed  a  long  Gethsemine.  "I  think  I  never  can  be 
glad  again,"  he  once  said  to  a  friend. 

Much  has  been  written  and  told  of  his  quaint  humor,  of  his 
story-telling;  and  surprise  has  been  expressed  at  a  seeming  lev- 
ity in  times  of  grave  National  peril  and  distress.  It  was  the 
safety  valve  of  an  inexpressibly  sad  heart.  Once  when  rebuked 
for  it  he  said  with  deep  earnestness :  "Ah,  but  for  this  I  should 
die  or  lose  my  reason." 

The  fateful  14th  of  xA.pril  1865,  only  six  weeks  after  his  sec- 
ond inaugural,  was  crowded  with  events  of  tremendous  signi- 
ficance. No  day  in  all  the  history  of  the  world  was  so  full  of 
direful  contrasts.  Its  dawn  was  bright  with  assurance  that  at 
last,  after  four  years  of  destructive  war,  peace  was  near  at  hand. 
The  people  of  the  victorious  North  were  deepily  moved,  not  so 
much  with  the  elation  of  conquerors,  as  with  an  emotion  of  sol- 
emn and  grateful  joy. 

It  was  a  glad  day  for  the  President,  worn  out  as  he  was  in 
body  and  soul  by  the  awful  weight  of  the  nation's  woes.  He 
had  just  returned  from  Eichmond,  the  abandoned  capitol  of  the 
Confederacy,  now  in  ruins  and  in  possession  of  our  troops.  The 
freed  colored  people  had  flocked  about  him  there,  kissing  his 
very  feet  in  their  ecstasy  and  gratitude.  Great  events  were  now 
crowding  fast.  Petersburgh  had  fallen;  Lee  had  surrendered; 
the  last  strongholds  of  the  rebellion  had  been  taken,  its  govern- 
ment disbanded,  its  president  a  fugitive.      The  awfulest  war  in 
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all  history  was  practically  ended.  The  sad  face  of  Lincoln, 
seemed  to  brighten  again,  the  pathetic  eyes  to  look  glad  once 
more.  He  seemed  to  move  about  in  a  quiet  exaltation  of  spirit 
that  day;  his  voice  gentle,  tender;  his  manner  subdued.  There 
was  no  feeling  of  pride  because  his  policies  had  succeeded,  the 
wisdom  of  his  leadership  been  proved.  His  was  rather  the  rev- 
erent gladness  and  gratitude  of  a  great  but  humble  soul,  seeing 
in  all  these  events  the  guiding  hand  of  God.  The  capital  was 
in  gala  attire,  the  people  wild  with  rejoicing.  At  night  the  city 
was  bright  everywhere  with  a  great  illumination.  A  multitude 
nocked  to  the  White  House,  cheering  for  the  President.  He  ap- 
peared at  an  open  window,  looked  out  upon  the  great  throng,  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude  for  peace  in  words  of  deep  impressiveness, 
thanked  them  for  their  loyalty,  uttered  no  word  of  reproach,  but 
only  pity,  for  those  who  had  gone  down  in  utter  defeat  and  hu- 
miliation ;  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  disrupted  land  would 
soon  be  reunited  and  the  deep  wounds  of  war  be  quickly  healed. 
Little  did  that  rejoicing  throng  realize  that  those  earnest  and 
impressive  words  were  to  be  the  last  public  utterance  of  their  be- 
loved President. 

While  the  whole  North  was  rejoicing  that  day,  an  event  of 
peculiar  interest  and  of  National  significance  was  taking  place  in 
the  harbor  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  where  the  first  act  of  traitorous 
violence  in  the  woful  drama  of  the  war  had  taken  place.  It 
was  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  fall  of  Port  Sumter,  and  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  had  ordered  that  the  brave  General  Anderson 
should  at  the  hour  of  noon  raise  over  its  ruins  the  very  flag  he 
had  been  forced  to  lower  when  the  fortress  fell.  The  news  of 
the  surrender  of  Lee  and  his  great  army  had  just  reached  the 
city  and  added  to  the  general  rejoicing.  At  daybreak  Admiral 
Dahlgreen's  guns  thundered  a  salute  from  every  vessel  of  his 
fleet,  flags  were  everywhere  displayed,  bands  playing,  the  cheer- 
ing incessant ;  while  in  the  spacious  harbor  and  around  the  ruin- 
ed fortress  hundreds  of  vessels  gay  with  bunting  had  gathered. 
There  was  a  great  oration,  a  touching  speech  by  Gen.  Anderson ; 
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then  the  roar  of  guns  again  from  fleet  and  forts  as  the  restored 
flag  rose  once  more  above  the  battered  ramparts  of  Sumter. 
While  these  memorable  events  of  public  rejoicing  were  taking 
place  a  band  of  fiendish  conspirators  were  arranging  in  Wash- 
ington the  final  details  of  one  of  the  blackest  crimes  in  human 
history;  and  before  another  dawn  they  had  shocked  the  world 
with  horror,  and  turned  the  joy  of  millions  into  a  tearful  and 
angry  grief. 

The  President  had  held  a  meeting  of  his  cabinet  that  after- 
noon at  which  plans  were  considered  for  restoring  order  in  the 
conquered  states.  His  suggestions  were  full  of  clemency,  warm 
with  good  will  and  a  deep  sympathy  towards  the  desolate  South. 
Later  in  the  day,  during  a  long  drive  with  Mrs.  Lincoln,  he  talk- 
ed much  of  the  distressful  past,  and  looked  forward  with  hope 
to  a  tranquil  future.  His  mood  had  been  full  of  tenderness  all 
day.  Evening  came  with  the  visit  to  the  theatre  that  had  been 
planned.  Wearied  by  the  crowded  distractions  of  the  day  he 
was  disinclined  to  go  but  his  purpose  to  attend  had  been  an- 
nounced, and  he  could  not  bear  to  disappoint  the  audience. 
The  play  was  stopped  by  a  great  ovation  as  he  entered.  Soon 
after  a  shot  was  heard,  and  a  commotion  noticed  in  the  Presi- 
dent's box.  In  an  instant  a  man  leaped  thence  to  the  stage, 
faced  the  audience  a  moment,  shouted  "Sic  semper  tyrannis," 
forced  his  way  to  the  rear  of  the  stage,  mounted  a  fleet  horse 
that  was  held  in  waiting  for  him  and  fled.  That  assassin's  ut- 
terance of  Virginia's  ancient  motto  has  made  it  seem  a  legend 
of  shame  ever  since. 

It  was  a  night  of  terror  as  the  awful  news  spread  through  the 
city,  with  reports  of  the  attempted  murder  of  other  prominent 
men.  The  dying  President,  unconscious  from  the  moment  of 
his  mortal  wound,  lingered  until  dawn  and  then  "the  whitest 
soul  a  Nation  knew"  passed  into  peace,  and  the  immortality  of 
history  and  of  heaven. 

0,  the  sorrowful  message  the  telegraph  sent  pulsing  over  land 
and  under  seas  to  all  the  world  that  April  morning!       Never 
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so  beloved  as  now  was  the  noble-hearted  Lincoln  when  the  great 
consummations,  for  which  he  had  prayed,  and  for  which  he  had 
striven  with  patience  and  trust,  but  with  inexpressible  agony  of 
soul,  were  near  at  hand. 

The  grateful  rejoicing  of  the  previous  day  made  keener  still 
the  universal  grief.  Multitudes  thronged  the  streets  with 
blanched  faces;  and  gathered  about  the  bulletins  everywhere 
were  men  and  women  weeping  with  unrestrained  grief,  as  if  sud- 
denly bereft  of  one  very  close  and  dear  to  them.  Indeed  the 
whole  world  was  shocked  that  morning,  for  in  this  cruel  murder 
"the  manhood  of  the  race  had  lost  its  noblest  kinsman." 

The  death  of  Lincoln  touched  the  heart  of  humanity  in  all 
lands,  and  moved  it  profoundly  to  emotions  of  admiration  and 
grief.  Even  the  press  that  had  ridiculed  and  vilified  him 
shared  in  the  sorrow,  and  humbly  admitted  its  past  injustice  to 
a  great  soul. 

The  day  of  his  funeral  in  Washington  was  the  anniversary  of 
the  battles  at  Concord  and  Lexington;  the  anniversary  also  of 
the  first  bloodshed  of  the  war  when  Massachusetts  men  were 
fired  upon  when  passing  through  the  streets  of  Baltimore  to  the 
defence  of  the  Nation's  capital. 

So  great  was  the  people's  sorrow,  so  eager  the  desire  to  do 
homage  to  the  martyred  dead,  that  in  several  cities  on  the  long 
way  to  Springfield  the  funeral  train  was  stopped  and  impressive 
services  held.  A  schedule  had  been  published  giving  the  time 
when  the  train  might  be  expected  to  pass  or  stop  at  every  point 
on  the  journey;  and  even  in  the  rain  and  darkness,  at  all  hours 
of  night,  and  in  loneliest  places,  people  gathered  and  stood  in 
sorrow  and  tears  as  the  train  sped  on.  Never  such  a  demon- 
stration of  love  and  grief  in  all  history  as  on  that  journey  of 
twelve  days  between  Washington  and  the  waiting  grave  in 
Springfield ! 

My  subject  is  so  many  sided,  so  abounding  in  qualities  that 
move  one  to  emotions  of  reverent  admiration,  that  I  am  reluct- 
ant to  omit  much  of  great  interest  and  value  which  the  limit  of 
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time  forbids  ray  saying.  I  would  like  to  quote  from  early  ad- 
dresses of  the  then  unlettered  man,  and  from  later  utterances 
also,  some  passages  of  rare  beaut}',  all  aglow  with  the  idealism 
that  with  him  was  an  overmastering  emotion.  No  idle  plati- 
tudes ever  came  from  the  lips  of  this  man  of  power.  In  the 
great  contests  of  his  time  for  principles  of  justice  he  swept  away 
the  empty  pleas  of  interest  and  of  expediency  by  argument  and. 
appeal  grounded  in  the  eternal  verities. 

What  a  blending  of  pathos  and  power  move  in  sustained  and 
lofty  grandeur  through  his  two  inaugural  addresses  !  And  in  sim- 
ple beauty  of  diction,  elevation  of  thought  and  solemn,  tender 
cadence,  where  shall  we  find  in  all  literature  the  equal  of  his  im- 
mortal utterance  on  the  field  of  Gettysburg ! 

The  one  commanding  event  in  Lincoln's  life  was  his  edict  of 
freedom  to  four  millions  of  human  beings  held  in  bondage.  It 
stands  at  the  pinnacle  of  all  the  great  individual  decrees  of 
Christendom,  and  would  of  itself  insure  to  his  memory  an  im- 
mortality of  fame.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  and  our 
National  Constitution  were  the  collective  work  of  great  Councils, 
but  the  proclamation  that  freed  the  slaves  was  evolved  in  Lin- 
Lincoln's  own  mind  and  heart,  and  was  made  effective  by  his  un- 
aided act  and  will. 

What  an  inspiration  and  encouragement  is  Lincoln's  life  to 
the  ambitious  toiler,  however  lowly  his  lot,  who  with  a  resolute 
will,  strives  patiently  to  walk  in  the  ascending  ways  of  life ! 
Such  a  career  is  both  prophecy  and  proof  that,  in  our  land  at 
least,  neither  lowly  birth  nor  obscurity  nor  abject  poverty,  can 
keep  a  resolute  soul  from  rising  step  by  step  to  the  full  reach 
of  his  ambition.  Furthermore,  as  we  contemplate  Lincoln's 
mighty  service  to  his  country  and  to  mankind,  how  profoundly 
is  our  patriotism  thrilled  and  uplifted !  The  tragic  events  of 
the  long  years  through  which  he  led  the  Nation  to  its  high  place, 
redeemed  and  purified,  and  the  cruel  martyrdom  that  sealed  his 
devotion,  have  enobled  our  country  as  never  before.  In  the 
light  of  such  a  life  and  of  such  events  never  again  can  our 
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Country  seem  to  any  responsive  soul  a  mere  abstract  thing  dis- 
tinguished by  a  flag:  rather  shall  it  appear  a  sentient,  living 
entity  that  we  can  think  of  with  a  lofty  pride,  serve  with  a  deep 
devotion,  and  love  profoundly.  It  was  such  a  conception  as 
this,  surging  in  the  soul  of  James  Russell  Lowell,  that  inspired 
the  glorified  lines  of  his  Commemoration  Ode,  the  sublimest 
poem  of  patriotism  in  our  literature.  Let  me  read  its  closing 
lines: 

''Be  proud !  for  she  is  saved,  and  all  have  helped  to  save  her ! 
She  that  lifts  up  the  manhood  of  the  poor, 
She  of  the  open  soul  and  open  door, 
With  room  about  her  hearth  for  all  mankind ! 
The  fire  is  dreadful  in  her  eyes  no  more; 
From  her  bold  front  the  helm  she  doth  unbind, 
Sends  all  her  handmaid  armies  back  to  spin, 
And  bids  her  navies,  that  so  lately  hurled 
Their  crashing  battle,  hold  their  thunders  in, 
Swimming  like  birds  of  calm  along  the  unharmful  shore. 
No  challenge  sends  she  to  the  elder  world, 
That  looked  askance  and  hated;  a  light  scorn 
Plays  o'er  her  mouth,  as  round  her  mighty  knees 
She  calls  her  children  back,  and  waits  the  morn 

Of  nobler  day,  enthroned  between  her  subject  seas." 

Bow  down,  dear  Land,  for  thou  hast  found  release ! 
Thy  God,  in  these  distempered  days, 
Hath  taught  thee  the  sure  wisdom  of  His  ways, 

And  through  thine  enemies  hath  wrought  thy  peace ! 
Bow  down  in  prayer  and  praise ! 

No  poorest  in  thy  borders  but  may  now 

Lift  to  the  juster  skies  a  man's  enfranchised  brow. 

0  Beautiful !  my  Country !  ours  once  more ! 

Smoothing  thy  gold  of  war-dishevelled  hair 

O'er  such  sweet  brows  as  never  other  wore, 
And  letting  thy  set  lips, 
Freed  from  wrath's  pale  eclipse, 
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The  rosy  edges  of  their  smile  lay  bare, 
What  words  divine  of  lover  or  of  poet 
Could  tell  our  love  and  make  thee  know  it, 
Among  the  Nations  bright  beyond  compare? 

What  were  our  lives  without  thee? 

What  all  our  lives  to  save  thee? 

We  reck  not  what  we  gave  thee; 

We  will  not  dare  to  doubt  thee, 
But  ask  whatever  else,  and  we  will  dare ! 

My  friends,  through  sore  vicissitude,  and  cost  beyond  comput- 
ing, has  our  Country  come  to  this  present  peace.  We  are  not 
likely  ever  again  to  face  a  crisis  so  great  as  that  which  shook  the 
Eepublic  to  its  foundations  and  threatened  its  very  existence; 
and  let  us  hope  we  shall  never  again  be  called  upon  to  defend 
her  by  force  of  arms  in  any  cause.  In  this  better  day,  war 
is  becoming  abhorrent  to  enlightened  men.  Disputes  need  not 
be  settled  any  more  in  that  barbaric  fashion.  The  "men  be- 
hind the  guns"  have  earned  our  praise  in  the  past,  and  they  will 
always  have  our  gratitude  for  heroism  and  great  self-sacrifice ;  but 
the  imperative  demand  of  today  is  not  so  much  for  a  willingness 
to  die  for  one's  Country  as  for  a  patriotism,  equally  noble,  that 
would  live  for  her  by  meeting  with  a  loyal  devotion  every  duty 
and  demand  of  an  enlightened  and  advancing  citizenship;  each 
one  of  us  thus  contributing  some  part,  however  humble,  to  "the 
righteousness  that  exalteth  a  nation."  In  what  nobler  way  than 
this  can  we  honor  the  memory  of  the  sainted  Lincoln,  emulate 
his  lofty  example,  or  serve  the  land  he  lived  to  uplift  and  died  to 
redeem ! 


